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and that they are " scientifically valueless and practically
mischievous ideas, hecause they express an effort to base
political institutions upon figments" (vol. ii p. 186).

It will be admitted that these interpretations of
Rousseau's books and influences supply no clear con-
ceptions, or definite conclusions, upon which an intelligent
judgment of what he really taught, or of our true
spiritual obligations to him, can be founded. In other
words, the failure of this psychological criticism to ex-
plain Rousseau to us, by the method of judging him as
a man " in whose soul one must always see two things at
the same time/' renders a new criticism necessary.

NOTE A A

TESTIMONY OF IMPARTIAL CONTEMPORARIES

" A number of Kousseau's contemporaries who had no
motives for painting him other than they knew him, have
left full accounts of the impressions he made on them/'
p. 14, vol. i.

Amongst contemporaries who have left detailed
accounts of their intimate relations with Rousseau, the
Count d'Eschernay, in his Melanges de Litt&rature
d'Histoire et de Philosophic (1811) paints Jean Jacques
In an epoch when his three great works had just been
produced, in other words, when he was in full
intellectual vigour. Nevertheless, had there been in him
any natural disposition to misanthropy, Kousseau had
already good cause to complain of fortune and his fellow
men. In June, 1762, his Emile had been condemned
by the Parliament of Paris to be burnt by the public
executioner, and he himself had had to fly from France
to avoid arrest. He had been banished from Yverdun,
his first place of refuge, by the Senate of Berne;
condemned at Geneva without a hearing; and compelled
to seek a refuge in the province of Neuchatel because, on
Prussian territory, he was protected from the persecuting
edicts wMch pursued Mm in France and his native of legislation should constantly tend
